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PLYMOUTH COUNTY CONVENTION. 


Many of the Common School Conventions, held in the different counties 
during the autumn of 1838, were highly interesting and instructive meet- 
ings. Among those meetings, the one which was held at Hanover, in the 
county of Plymouth, was conspicuous, both for the eminence of the individ- 
uals who participated in its discussions, and from the utility of the meas- 
ures they advocated. The views expressed in support of a Resolution, 
introduced by the Rev. Mr. Brooks, are worthy of a wider circulation, than 
they have ever yet received. Below, we present them to our readers. 

In passing, let us ask, what spectacle can be more delightful, than to see 
men, prominent as leaders of hostile political parties, and belonging to re- 
ligious communions, diametrically opposed on some points to each other, 
laying aside their differences, meeting upon the common platform of uni- 
versal duty, and cordially cooperating with each other to promote the wel- 
fare of the rising generation, through the instrumentality of an improved 
system of Public Instruction ? 

The ‘‘plan,”’ referred to in the following Resolution of Mr. Brooks, was 
the collection, by town and individual subscriptions, of the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, for the establishment of a Normal School, in the county of 
Plymouth. 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the course pursued by the Com- 
mittee appointed by the County Convention held at Plymouth, and cordially 
recommend the plan they propose, as the most just and expeditious mode of 
accomplishing this important object ; and that we shall learn with extreme 
regret that any town has refused to contribute its share, towards a provision, 
so vitally connected with its highest interests ; and that we recommend as 
early an action of the several towns upon the subject as they can find con- 
venient. 

Mr. Brooks said, he begged to be excused from going over again the argu- 
ments in support of his resolution, as he had reiterated them in every part 
of the county, and also published them in two addresses through the press. 
He would therefore most gladly give place to friends from abroad, who had 
come with strong hands and warm hearts to aid us in our holy work ; hop- 
ing that, in the arguments adduced, some speaker would meet the objec- 
tions to a Normal School, which are floating in the community ; which ob- 
jections arise from utter ignorance of the state of our Common Schools, of 
the nature of instruction, and the requisite qualifications of teachers. 

Icuasop Morton, Esq., of Plymouth, said, he thought it unbecoming in 
him to say much before so highly an intellectual audience as was here assem- 
bled ; but as he felt much, he must say a word. When he was a boy, the 
‘‘ great soldiers” fired off their big guns and made a monstrous noise ;_ while 
the little boys, in brave imitation, fired off their tin swivel, making to them 
quite as much noise. So, gentlemen, says Mr. M., I’m going to fire off my 
tin swivel. He proceeded to state the deep concern he had felt for years, 
in the education of the young. He saw children happy, and grown up peo- 
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ple unhappy. Why cannot the happiness of childhood be kept fresh and 
whole through life ? Because evil is not prevented by proper early Chris- 
tian education. He expressed the strongest wish that the resolution might 
be sustained by the heart and hand of every voter in the Old Colony. 

Mr. Rantout, of Gloucester, a member of the Board of Education, rose 
to explain the views of the Board as they appeared in the doings just de- 
scribed. He then spoke of this enterprise, as one in which every patriot 
and parent should readily and heartily engage. He had examined the mat- 
ter, and felt that the resolution before the meeting was most important to the 
interests of humanity. A reformation of the schools is exceedingly needed. 
The opinion might seem strange, but he thought the Common Schools had 
improved very little since the Revolution. He then adverted to what has 
been done in Europe, for the young, and showed how much more reason a 
republic had for maintaining competent schools. Republics rest on intelli- 
gence and virtue. Massachusetts expends, annually, $800,000 for schools. 
She has done well. The salaries she offers are greater than are offered 
in any other State, and therefore teachers, prepared by us, will not run away 
for pecuniary reasons. And if Massachusetts should send out, now and then, 
a teacher to the West or South, will it be lessening our worth, or wealth, or 
influence ? No. This Union is one ; we are all embarked ‘in one bot- 
tom,’’ and the good of any part is part of the good of the whole. Such wealth 
flows round and comes back to us. Our teachers now take up the business 
as atemporary and money-making concern. Large salaries pick up the 
best teachers ; and because private schools give the best wages, they get the 
best teachers. He wished such compensation given as should supply all our 
town schools with men who make the business a profession. As a profes- 
sion, it must be taken up and sustained. The need of specific training for 
school teachers, is apparent to any person who knows how difficult it is to 
reach the mind of a child, and when reached, to administer the kind and 
quantity of instruction it needs. But now, we have no special preparation 
for this great work. He wished young people to be made sure of a good 
support through life as teachers, and believed that they could be, if the 
standard was high enough, and the requisite qualifications insisted on by 
the community. We should not then think of doing without Normal Schools, 
any more than we now think of doing without preparatory schools for di- 
vinity, physic, and law. Such a seminary must require a perfect knowl- 
edge of the rudiments ; and moreover, in such an institution the moral hab- 
its must be formed, and the highest excellence of character aimed at. He 
wished the resolution might be fully adopted. 

Rev. Mr. Putnam, of Roxbury, a member of the Board of Education, 
next adressed the meeting. He said, that he had been hunting up those 
objections which were said to be floating about in the community ; and 
really he had been able to find very few, and those of small amount. For 
himself, he saw no objection to the establishment of Normal Schools. But 
perhaps some might say, there was no need of special preparation for 2 
teacher. To this opinion, he must emphatically object. If there be any de- 
partment, for the able and proper performance of whose duties, special in- 
struction be absolutely necessary, it is that of the educator. He said he had 
once kept a school, and with tolerable acceptance, he believed, to his em- 
ployers, but, though just from college, he found himself deficient in the very 
first steps of elementary knowledge. He had studied all the mathematics 
required at Cambridge; but he did not know how to come at a young mind, 
so as successfully to teach Numeration. He had studied the classics ; but 
he could not teach a boy how to construct a simple English paragraph. 
He found himself wanting in that highest of arts, the art of simplifying dif- 
ficult things, so that children can grasp them. He therefore, from his own 
experience, ventured to say, that no liberal profession comes so short of its 
objects as that of the schoolmaster. Few, very few, apprehend its difficul- 
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ties. ‘To know how to enter the child’s soul, and when there, to know what 
to do, is knowledge possessed but by few; and if there be a province in 
which specific preparation is necessary, it is this ; and this very prepara- 
tion, is what Normal Schools promise to confer. We want no law schools, nor 
any higher schools or colleges, at this time, so much as we want seminaries, 
to unfold the young minds of this community. Another objection might be, 
with some, that a Normal School in Plymouth County, was some trick of 
the rich to get advantage ofthe poor. He ably refuted this objection. He 
said, it happened to have a directly opposite tendency. It was to be a free 
school ; free in tuition and open to the poorest of the poor. It would emi- 
nently benefit the poor. The rich would not go to it, except where a great 
love of teaching actuated a rich young person. On the other hand, it would 
be a free school, where a very superior education would be furnished gratis, 
to any one who wished to become a teacher in the county. Another objec- 
tion might be felt, by some, viz., that it may tend to raise the wages of our 
teachers. To this he replied, that females might become teachers to a wider 
extent than now. It would, moreover, raise Common Schools to be the best 
schools in the community ; and when they had become the best schools, as 
they should be, then the money now spent in private schools, would be turn- 
ed in to the public ones, as in the Latin school at Boston, and higher wages 
could be given without any additional burden on ourtowns. He asked, wh 
should not the great mass of the people have the best schools? Why 
should not talent, and money, be expended on town schools as well as on 
academies and colleges? Let the town schools be made so good, as to force 
all parents, from mere selfishness, to send their children. Let all our young 
people come together, as republicans should ; find common sympathies and 
move by a common set of nerves. ‘The Normal School, while it opens in- 
finite advantages to the poor, will lessen their burdens and elevate them to 
knowledge and influence. He hoped the resolution, so important as he saw 
it to be to the interests of society, would pass and find general acceptance. 
The Hon. Jonn Q. Apams next addressed the audience. He stood on 
the raised platform, and the crowded house was still, in breathless silence. 
He said, that he must apologize for addressing us upon a subject he so little 
understood. He had come there as a pupil, and had been amply paid for 
coming. He had learned much, and felt grateful for the addresses he had 
heard. When this subject was under discussion by the national legislature 
many years ago, he was absent, and busied in other duties ; but the State 
governments, the wisest and best men in the community, had given to this 
cause their steady and intelligent support, and he rejoiced to concur with 
them, though at this late hour in life. He wished them well ; and the ef- 
fort recently made in this country he hoped would be crowned with eminent 
success ; for, said he, where is the reflecting man in this State, in this 
country, who needs to be told now that the education of children is the most 
important of human duties? He had noticed the organization of the Board 
of Education, the reports, and improvements suggested in those reports. He 
had examined the subject of late, and he thought the movements in this 
county by the friends of education had been deliberate, and wise, and Christ- 
ian ; and he thought the plan, contemplated by the very important resolution 
before the meeting, could not but find favor with every one who would ex- 
amine and comprehend it. All accounts concur in stating a deficiency of 
competent teachers. He said, when he came to that meeting he had ob- 
jections to the plan rising in his mind ; but those objections had been met 
and so clearly answered, that he now was convinced of the wisdom and 
forecast of the project, and that it aimed at the best interests of this com- 
munity. Under this head, and alluding to his views, he said, the original 
settlers of New England, were the first people on the face of the globe, 
who undertook to say, that all children should be educated. On this, our 
democracy has been founded. Our town schools, town meetings, here 
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have been our strong-hold in this point ; and our efforts now, are to 
second those of our pious ancestors. Some kingdoms of Europe have 
been justly praised for their patronage of elementary instruction ; but they 
were only following our early example. Our old system has made us an 
enlightened people, and I feared that the Normal School system was to sub- 
vert the old system, take the power from the towns and put it into the State, 
and overturn the old democratic principle of sustaining the schools by a tax 
on property ; but, I am happy to find that this is not its aim or wish ; but, 
on the contrary, it is accordant to all the old maxims, and would elevate the 
town schools to the new wants of a growing community. He said, he had 
thought of other objections, but they were so faint as to have faded out of 
his mind. We see monarchs expending vast sums, establishing Normal 
Schools through their realms, and sparing no pains to convey knowledge and 
efficiency to all the children of their poorest subjects. Shall we be outdone 
by Kings? Shall monarchies steal a march on republics, in the patronage 
of that education on which a republic is based ? On this great and glorious 
cause let us expend freely, yes, more freely than onany other. There was 
one usage, he added, in the ancient republic of Sparta, which now occurred 
to him, and which filled his mind with this pleasing idea, viz. that these en- 
deavors of ours, for the fit education of all our children, would be the means 
of raising up a generation around us which would be superior to ourselves. 
The usage alluded to was this : the inhabitants of the city, on a certain day, 
collected together and marched in procession, dividing themselves into 
three companies, the old, the middle-aged, andthe young. When assem- 
bled for the sports and exercises, a dramatic scene was introduced, and the 
three parties had each a speaker ; and Plutarch gives the form of phrase- 
ology used in the several addresses on the occasion. The old men speak 
first ; and addressing those beneath them in age, say : 


‘© We have been, in days of old, 
Wise, generous, brave, and bold.’’ 


Then come the middle-aged, and casting a triumphant look at their seniors, 
say to them, 
‘* That which in days of yore ye were, 
We, at the present moment, are.’’ 
Last, march forth the children, and looking bravely upon both companies 
who had spoken, they shout forth thus: 
‘* Hereafter at our country’s call 
We promise to surpass you all.’’ 

Mr. Adams took his seat amid the continued acclamations of the assembly. 

The Hon. Daniet Wesster, next came forward : and, though laboring 
under a cold, addressed the assembly for half an hour, in his usual style of 
eloquence. He felt the resolution before the meeting to be of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the community ; and said, he supposed the meet- 
ing was to devise modes for raising the necessary funds, and he was anx- 
ious to concur with others in aid of the project. ‘The ultimate aim was to 
elevate and improve the primary schools ; and to secure competent instruc- 
tion to every child which should be born. No object is greater than this ; 
and the means, the forms and agents, are each and all important. He ex- 
pressed his obligations to town schools, and paid a tribute to their worth, 
considering them the foundation of our social and political system. He 
said, he would gladly bear his part of the expense. The town schools need 
improvement ; for, if they are no better now than when he attended them, 
they are insufficient to the wants of the present day. They have till lately 
been overlooked by men who should have considered them. He rejoiced 
at the noble efforts here made of late, and hoped they might be crowned with 
entire success. One cause of this neglect complained of, is, that the 
general wealth of the people has been considered incompetent. Our 
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schools, therefore, have not looked beneath the superficies. The reading is 
often mere parrot reading. Every parent sees this. Every thing is by 
rote ; words without ideas. Another cause is, the great multiplicity of 
books. Parents have thought there must be learning where there were so 
many books. ‘This is an evil instead of a good. It has become the fashion 
to teach every thing through the press. Conversation, so valued in ancient 
Greece, is overlooked and neglected ; whereas it is the richest source of 
culture. We teach too much by manuals ; too little by direct intercourse 
with the pupil’s mind ; we have too much of words, too little of things. 
Take any of the common departments, how liitle do we really know of the 
practical detail,—say geology. Itistaught by books. It should be taught 
by excursions in the fields. So of other things. We begin with the ab- 
stracts and know little of the detail of facts ; we deal in generals, and go 
not to particulars ; we begin with the representative, Jeaving out the con- 
stituents, ‘Teachers should teach things. It is a reproach that the public 
schools are not superior to the private. Jf, said he, I had as many sons 
as old Priam, I would send them all to the public schools. The private 
schools, have injured, in this respect, the public ; they have impoverished 
them. Those who should be in them are withdrawn ; and, like so many uni- 
form companies taken out of the general militia, those left behind are none 
the better. This plan of a Normal School in Plymouth county, is designed 
to elevate our common schools, and thus to carry out the noble ideas of our 
pilgrim fathers. There is growing need that this be done. But there is 
a larger view yet. Every man and every woman, every brother and every 

sister, isateacher. Parents are, eminently, teachers. Every man has an 
interest in the community, and helps his share to shape it. Now if Nor- 

mal Schools are to teach teachers, they enlist this interest on the right side ; 

they make parents, and all, who any way influence childhood, competent to 

their high office. The good which these seminaries are thus to spread 

through the community, is incalculable. They will turn all the noblest en- 

thusiasm of the land into the holy channel of knowledge and virtue. Now 

if our Plymouth school succeeds, they will go up in every part of the State, 

and who then can compute the exalted character which they may finally 

create among us? In families there will be better teaching, and the effect 

will be felt throughout society. This effort thus far has done good. It has 

raised, in many minds, a clear conviction of the importance of competent 

teachers ; and a clear benefit to follow this will be, to raise the estimation 

in which teachers should be held. He hoped that this course of policy 

would raise, even beyond what we expected, the standard of elementary in- 
struction. He considered the cost very slight. It cannot come into any 

expanded mind as an objection If it be an experiment, it is a noble one 
and should be tried. He here went through with the items of expense, 
the loaning of the sum, the trustees, &c., and saw no defect in the scheme. 
He closed with expressing his good wishes for the speedy and permanent 
elevation of our town schools, to the point demanded by the advanced con- 
dition of society. 

Rev. Dr. Rossins said, that he had been delighted with this meeting ; 
and begged to state that other places, which he mentioned, were waiting 
to see our movement in this eventful cause. They were ready to take the 
offer from our hands should we be so unwise as to reject it. The offer had 
been first made to the Old Colony, that ‘‘ mother of us all,” and he hoped 
that the descendants of the pilgrims would sustain the exalted character 
of their fathers ; and, as in times past, so now, go forward in improvements 
which are to elevate and bless all coming generations. 

The Resolution passed by a unanimous vote—and the Association dis- 
solved its meeting. 
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{For the Common School Journal.] 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMMON SCHOOLS, AND THE DANGERS TO WHICH 
THEY ARE EXPOSED. 


Addressed to the Professional Men of Massachusetts. 


NO. V. 





GeNTLEMEN,—Having shown, I hope to your satisfaction, that private 
schools and academies, as they now exist in the Commonwealth, tend 
to degrade our town schools and impair their usefulness, I will now, as was 
| proposed, advert to the reasons that are commonly given, for taking children 
ry | trom the district school, and placing them in those above-mentioned, and 
ae you will allow me to bring this subject directly home to yourselves. It 
is a fact, too notorious to need any proof, that professional men, more 
7. than any other entire class of our citizens, take their children from Common 
aa} Schools and send them to private schools. Consequently, the observations 
: which I propose to make, will apply to you with particular force. 

Why do you take your children from the district school, and put them to 
the private school? I shall take no notice of the insinuation that is some- 
times made, that it arises from pride, and that this course is pursued for 
the purpose of building up an aristocracy in society. As such motives are 
unworthy, charity and even justice forbids their imputation upon you. I 
trust that your motives are good, though I am satisfied that you take a nar- 
row view of the subyect. You contend, that town schools are corrupting in 
‘3 their influence ; that some of the scholars are addicted to profanity and ob- 
(44 scenity, or, are rude and vulgar in their manners ; and that you take your 
Sai children from them Jest their manners and morals should be corrupted. 
This is the plea which I have heard some of your number make. Now let us 
examine this plea in all its parts. We readily allow that there are impro- 
prieties among children in town schools, and the same is true, in some de- 
gree at least, inselect schools ; consequently by taking your children from 
the district school, you do not entirely deliver them from evil. Suppose the 
town schools are as corrupt as is represented—what is your duty under 
these circumstances ? to abandon them altogether, and let them sink deeper 
and deeper in corruption? No; it is your duty, as public men, to reform 
them. The great mass of the people are, and forever must be, dependent 
upon these little seminaries ; and if their character is bad, you are bound 
to lend your influence to reform them, to elevate and purify their charac- 
ter. All reforms ought to be commenced, and carried forward by the in- 
telligent part of the community ; and you, Gentlemen,—you, who have 
intelligence and standing, and character,—are false to your trust, if you 
suffer five-sixths of the rising generation to grow up in ignorance, and 
to fall into vice, without attempting their rescue. 

You will admit, that you are under obligation to attempt to improve the 
schools ; but you will ask, how this shall be done ? The very first step is 
to put your children into these schools. , If your children are more intel- 
ligent and virtuous than the rest of the scholars, they will exert a salutary 
influence upon the whole school, and so counteract the immoral influence 
of the less-favored classes. If your children are placed in the town schools, 
you will have a greater motive to attempt their improvement. To reform 
the community, you must come down to a level with them, and thereby 
show, that you have an interest in their welfare. If you stand aloof from 
the community, and rebuke their wanderings, they will pay but little atten- 
tion to your warning voice. But if you come to the bosom of the com- 
munity ; if you stand, as it were, in the midst, and labor for their improve- 
ment, they will become co-workers with you. For this, you have Divine 
example. Christ, who came to reform the world, received sinners and ate 
with them. As you are sensible that town schools are degraded, you are 
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bound, by every sense of duty, to attempt to reform them ; and to do this 
effectually you must put your own children into them. 

It is singular, that you should make their need of reformation, the reason 
for abandoning them. Is this the way you do in your respective professions? 
Do you who are lawyers, refuse to assist your client, because he is in dif- 
ficulty and needs your assistance ? Do you who practice the healing art, 
make the sickness of your patient the reason why you will not visit him ? 
And do you who minister at the altar, refuse to instruct your charge, and 
administer the consolations of religion, because your people are ignorant, 
and afflicted, and therefore need your teaching and sympathy ? When you 
can justify yourselves in pursuing this course in your respective profes- 
sions, then you can consistently abandon the town schools, because they 
are low and degraded. 

I know you may say that, as parents, you ought not to expose your chil- 
dren to temptation ; and that, while these schools are corrupt, you are ex- 
posing your children, by sending them where they will be in danger of 
being corrupted. This plea is plausible, and deserves grave consideration. 
But after all the reflection I have been able to bestow upon it, I am persuaded 
that it is the dictate of wisdom, and it is your duty, to put your children into 
the district school. Your children must associate with the children of the 
poor and vicious at some period or other ; and in my estimation the sooner 
the better, so far as it is done by sending them to the same school. If you 
keep your children from the town school, and interdict their intercourse 
with the children of the poor and less-favored classes, during their minority, 
they must associate with them, when they become of age. You may keep 
them from such intercourse for a period, but associate with them they will 
and must, at some period of their lives. If you keep them from such inter- 
course ; if you have them under your own eye, till they become free, they 
will then be sent into the world, totally ignorant of the great mass of the 
people, with whom they are to associate, and must mix, in a community 
where the very persons they once slighted and despised, will make a great 
majority, and so govern the town, the state, and the nation. 

Your children, I repeat it, must come in contact with the children of the 
poor and less-favored classes, at some period or other ; and in my estima- 
tion, the sooner, the better for them, and for all concerned. The child of 
six or eight years of age goes to the district school ; and if he hears pro- 
fanity, or witnesses improprieties, he comes home, and in all the simplicity 
of childhood relates it to his parents. This gives them a good opportunity 
to point out the evils of the practice. And instruction, given under such 
circumstances, will be much more likely to be heeded, than though it were 
given, when there was no such case before you. But if, through fear that 
your child may be corrupted, you keep him secluded from society, till he 
becomes twelve or fifteen years of age, he will then see and hear what is 
improper ; but as he will conceal it from you, you will have no opportunity 
of giving him instruction, to counteract the temptation to which he has been 
exposed ; and hence he will be more likely to be corrupted in this case 
than in the other. 

Professional men, you know, have always been in the habit, more or less, 
of keeping their children aloof from the children around them. They have 
very frequently been taken from the district school, and sent abroad to some 
private school. This has been done to keep them from temptation, But 
what has the result proved ? Has it demonstrated the wisdom of this course ? 
Professional men have had occasion to mourn over the follies, and to weep 
over the ruin of their sons, as frequently as other men, to say the least. 
And those who now refuse to send their children to town schools, through 
fear that they may be corrupted, must take a narrow view of the subject. 
They are so engrossed with the present moment, that they do not look into 
the future ; they suffer their minds to be so blinded by selfishness, as not 
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to look beyond what they suppose to be the welfare of their own children. 
They guard their children at the present moment, instead of furnishing them 
with a shield by which they can, in future life, protect themselves. Instead 
of laboring to purify the atmosphere which their children must breathe when 
they come upon the theatre of action, they take them from the surrounding 
atmosphere, and thereby allow vapors more noxious, and exhalations more 
deadly, to arise ; and when the whole air has become so charged with im- 
purity, ; 
‘¢ That nature sickens, and each gale is death,”’ 

their children must be turned out to inhale this poisonous sirocco. 

This, Gentlemen, is literally the course you pursue, who patronise pri- 
vate schools to the neglect of town schools. You withdraw your children 
from the mass, and suffer the mass to become more corrupt than it would 
be under other circumstances ; so that when your children become of age, 
they must mingle with this corrupt mass ; must be turned out into a com- 
munity filled with ignorance and vice ; ignorance and vice too, whose tide 
you have contributed to swell. 

Nor does this withdrawal of your children from the society of the children 
around you, exert a good moral influence upon your own children, them- 
selves. You keep them from the whirlwind, by exposing them to the deadly 
vapors of a prison. ‘Taking them from the town school, and placing them 
with a select few, naturally fills them with pride, and leads them to look 
with indifference upon those, they are thus taught to consider as far beneath 
themselves. Thus, instead of purifying the hearts of your own children, 
you dry up the very fountain of benevolence, and lay the foundation for the 
future ruin of your own offspring. This course also creates invidious dis- 
tinctions in society, and so proves an injury to all classes. No one cause 
contributes so much to introduce the terms and the distinctions of other 
countries into our favored land, as the practice I am now opposing. The 
distinction of rich and poor, high and low, patrician and plebeian, has no 
place under our institutions. But if one class inthe community cherish the 
principle, that their children are too good to be educated with the mass, 
those children when they come upon the stage, will be filled with patrician 
haughtiness and tyranny ; and in this way, the distinctions of the dark ages, 
and of aristocratic governments, will be revived on these happy shores. 

The tendency to this, is natural and direct. The little miss of thirteen, 
who has been taken from the Common School, and placed in a select school, 
will walk the street with a more formal step, and will exhibit more important 
airs, than those of her age who are kept in the institutions where their 
parents were educated. And the lad of sixteen, who has received his educa- 
tion in a high school, will entertain a suspicion at least, that those who attend 
the town school, are ignorant and vulgar, and hardly worthy of his atten- 
tion. And let these feelings once gain possession of the youthful heart, and 
it will be hard to eradicate them. They will naturally grow with the growth 
of your children, and strengthen with their strength, till they become their 
ruling principles of action. 

I do not say that all children educated in this way, will become aristo- 
cratic and imperious ; but I do say, that this is the natural tendency of the 
practice I am opposing ; and I say, moreover, that if you educate your chil- _ 
dren, in this way, and especially if you do this in the country, it will require 
your utmost care to counteract the tendency. There is another danger to 
which your sons will be exposed. If they are educated in the manner of 
which we have been speaking, and if they imbibe the spirit which such an 
education naturally inspires, when they come to mix with society they will 
find their way hedged up, and their prospects defeated, by those from whose 
society they were early taken. Thus, mortified in their feelings, and de- 
feated in their plans, they have astrong temptation to turn demagogue, and 
to become the assailants of those who were educated in the same way with 
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themselves. If you look at the good of society, or the prosperity of your 
own children, I think you will, on reflection, agree with me, that it is the 
dictate of wisdom and of duty, to have them educated with those of the com- 
munity around you. I am satisfied, that as a class, you are not desirous of 
building up distinct classes in the community ; that you are not aiming at 
the injury of society around you. You will cheerfully comply with any 
regulation which will subserve the interest of the community. If you are 
convinced that the course you have pursued is, on the whole, unwise or 
inexpedient, you have no pride of opinion to gratify, by adhering to your 
present practice. If you are convinced that the town schools need your 
patronage, and that select schools are detrimental to the cause of popular 
education, you will at once transfer your children to the institutions estab- 
lished by your fathers, tor the benefit of the whole community—of church 
and of state. 

This is unquestionably true of you as a class. But there may be excep- 
tions. Some of your numbers may feel differently, and be disposed to sus- 
tain select schools, whatever may be their effect upon society. If this be 
the design, and these the feelings, of any I now address, I trust you will 
have the candor and frankness to avow it. Come out like men, then, and 
let your purpose and your motives be known. You who are clergymen, 
come before your congregations, and tell them plainly that you will not allow 
your children to associate with theirs in the district school, lest their morals 
should be corrupted ;—let the lawyer make the same declaration to his 
clients, and the physician to his patients. This, as honest men, you will 
feel called upon to do, lest your motives should be misrepresented. But 
what, think you, would be the effect of such an avowal ? Would it strength- 
en your hold upon the affections of the great mass upon whom you depend 
for support ? I will not aver, that the result would be fatal to your standing 
in society ; but I will hazard the conjecture, that it would not enlarge the 
sphere of your influence, or redound to your honor or prosperity. 

Consider, my friends, that you live in the midst of an observing, thinking 
community. ‘The charm of antiquity is fast dispelling. ‘Those at the pres- 
ent day, who would be respected, must be frank and open in their course. 
The professions as such, have ceased to be a shield ; there are not want- 
ing those who would delight to pull you down from the elevated stations 
which you occupy. It behooves you then, to show to the multitude around 
you, that you have a sympathy for your race ; that you feel for the welfare 
of the community in which you live ; and that you are willing to embark 
your interest, and that of your children, with theirs, and are willing to pros- 
per or perish with them. This is the dictate of wisdom. I would not ask 
you to encourage a policy, promotive of your own prosperity alone ; I would 
not advise you to a course, which, as mere worldlings, it would be expedi- 
ent for you to pursue. But when duty and interest coincide ; when, what 
will elevate your own standing in society, will improve the morals and in- 
crease the happiness of the whole community, I can urge upon you with 
perfect propriety, the duty of putting your children into the town schools. 
Do not, my respected friends, mistake the teachings of true wisdom ; but 
let your conduct show, that you are worthy of the respect of the aged and 
of the young. Reflect upon these things, till you hear from meagain. In 


my next, I shall resume, and, I hope, close the subject. 
A Proressionat Man. 





‘An Indian once brought up a young lion, and finding him pr and 
harmless, never attempted to control him. Every day the lion gained in 
strength and became more untractable ; until, at last, when excited by rage, 
he fell upon the Indian and tore him to pieces. Our evil habits and evil 
passions very much resemble this lion.” 
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EFFECT OF HABITUAL EMOTIONS UPON BEAUTY AND HEALTH. 


{From Dr. Keagy’s Lecture before the American Lyceum, on Early Education.} 


One great defect that now prevails, is a want of knowledge, respecting 
the relations that exist between the physical and moral man. These are 
relations of such stupendous moment, that there must always be much error 
in conduct, until more light is thrown on the reciprocal agency of these 
portions of the human constitution. ‘The direct influence of the imagination 
on the moral feelings, has, likewise, not been sufficiently investigated. 

It may be stated as a general truth, that all the passions have an immedi- 
ate influence on the pulse or circulation of the blood ; and from the uni- 
versal observation of this fact, no doubt, it is, that the term heart is used as 
a comprehensive synonyme for the moral sentiments. 

With this view, then, our passions are capable of a two-fold subdivision, 
viz., into the expansive and the contracting ; that is, those which cause a 
diffusion or centrifugal action of the blood, and those which restrain the 
efforts of the heart to distribute the vital fluid. 

These ideas are not visionary, but are verified by the external expres- 
sions of our feelings. Every one is familiar with the modifications which 
the countenance, the tones, and the gestures undergo, from the operation 
of the different passions. We can readily advert to the expansive effect of 
joy, or tranquillity, on the motions and direction of the eye, the easy con- 
dition of the features, the roseate tint of the cheek, the elasticity of the 
muscles exerted in our gestures, and the free condition of the muscles of 
the larynx, as evinced by the agreeable and benevolent tones of the voice. 
The opposite state of these indexes of the spirit, will easily be remembered 
in the pallid hue, and tremulous movements, and accents of fear, the distorted 
features of anger and malice, or grief and despair. The infant instinctive- 
ly perceives the difference between a harsh tone, or disagreeable look, and 
a soothing voice or pleasant countenance. 

From these facts, are derived considerations of the highest value in man- 
aging the passions of infancy and childhood. They prove the truth of the 
great maxim, ‘‘ govern yourself, if you wish to govern others.”” They also 
show the necessity of presenting such scenes as awaken the noble and free 
passions ; and when they can understand language, that of furnishing their 
imagination with stories exemplifying correct moral principles, and benevo- 
lent sentiments. 

The passions of children are strong, while their intellect is extremely 
weak ; and, under the present arrangements of education and of general so- 
ciety, the evil passions ‘‘ grow with their growth, and strengthen with their 
strength,” while reason is kept in a state of utter imbecility. A principal 
cause of this, we believe, is, that the moral culture of our children is, to @ 
fearful extent, put into the hands of our domestics. It is a lamentable truth, 
that the ignorant, the vulgar, and the vicious, are the first teachers of mor- 
als, among nearly all orders of society, in every part of the world. Admit- 
ting this as a fact, how can we expect to see virtue and piety prevail, except 
in a very imperfect and mutilated form. 





It has for some time appeared to me, that some measures ought to be 
taken to induce teachers generally to read more extensively and systemati- 
cally on the theory of their profession. A law student reads ; a theological 
and a medical student read,—two or three years ; but a teacher has noth- 
ing to do with books.—Jacob Abbott. 





An Arabian Provers.—Knowledge is a diadem to a young person, and 
a chain of gold about his neck. 
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WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 
OR 


JACK DOWNINGISMS. 


In the London Quarterly Review for April, 1835, there is an article on 
the ‘ Letters of J. Downing, Major, Downingville Militia, Second Brigade,’ 
in which it is gravely asserted, that the ‘Letters’ furnish ‘‘ the most amus- 
ing, and it must be allowed, the most authentic specimen, of the acTUAL COLLO- 
QuIAL DIALECT of the Northern States.’ ‘The article further asserts, that 
‘‘the representations of gibberish, for which Mr. Matthews, Mrs. Trollope, 
and other strangers have been so severely handled by the American critics, 
were, in fact, chargeable with few sins, except those of omission. ‘The most 
astounding and incredible of their Americanisms occur, passim, in the work 
of Major Downing ; but it is as obvious, that the wealth and prodigal luxury 
of his vocabulary put the poverty of theirs to shame, as that he applies the 
particular flowers and gems of republican rhetoric, which had caught their 
fancy, with a native ease and felicity, altogether beyond the reach of any 
superficial and transitory admirer, not ‘to the manner bern !’”’ 

We hope those teachers of our Common Schools, who are not ambitious 
of the honor of being considered graduates of Downingville college, will 
see the importance of correcting the subjoined list of errors. 


fraud-u-lent not fraw-du-lent, 
fra’grant ‘*  frag’rant, 
forward ‘*  forrard, 
four-pence ‘*  fo-pence, 
failure ‘*  failer, 

fire ‘*  fi-er, 
faculty ‘*  fakelty, 
frequently ‘*  fraquently, 
fellow ‘* feller, 

first ‘*  fust, 
friendship ‘¢ — frindship, 
furrow ‘¢  furrer, 
fields ‘© feels, 
feasts ‘*  fease, 
favorites ‘* favorites, 
forests ‘*  foress, 
fortune ‘*  forten, 
forlorn ‘*  follorn, 
followed ‘*  follered, 
festival ' ‘*  festi v’l, 
feature ‘*  feater, 
forget ‘¢ — forgit, 
fearful ‘*  furful, 
future ‘*  futer, 
forks ‘¢  fohks, 
glad’iator ‘¢  gia‘diator, 
ghosts ‘*  ghose, 
ground ‘¢ grown, 
get “< git, 
genuine ‘genuine, 
grievous ‘¢  grievyus, 
glorious **  gilorus, 
gambols ‘* — gambuls, 
government ‘¢ goverment, 


gather ‘* gether, 
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guests ‘* guess, 
grandeur ‘* grander, 
gradually ‘*  gradooally, nor gradully, 


































heard ‘¢ heered, 
hos’pitably ‘* hospit’ably, 
, hearth (harth) **  hurth, 
eit hollow ** holler, 
Bit hostile ‘* hostile, 
Cael husband ‘¢ husban, 
hoisted ‘¢  hist-ed, 
¥ Te hands ‘* hans, 
ae history ** — histry, 
1a hundred ‘*  hun‘durd, 
Lag height (hite) ‘* hate, nor heighth, 
raf hori‘zon ‘© horizon, 
a4 horses ‘* — hosses, 
+ habitual ‘**  habitooal, 
i helm ‘* helum, 
hallowed ‘* hallered, 
hearken ‘* hurken, 
i heavy (hev’y) “¢ hav’y, 
| help ‘© halp 
te Stupies.—The more accurately we search into the human mind, the 


7 stronger traces we every where find of His wisdom who made it. If adis- 

iy course on the use of the parts of the body may be considered as a hymn to 
the Creator, the use of the passions, which are the organs of the mind, can- 
not be barren of praise to Him, nor unproductive to ourselves, of that noble 
and uncommon union of science and admiration which a contemplation of 
the works of Infinite wisdom alone can afford to a rational mind ; whilst, 
referring to Him whatever we find of right or good or fair in ourselves, dis- 
covering his strength and wisdom even in our own weakness and imperfec- 
tion, honoring them where we discover them clearly, and adoring their pro- 
fundity where we are lost in our search, we may be inquisitive without 
impertinence, and elevated without pride ;—we may be admitted, if I dare 
say so, into the councils of the Almighty, by a consideration of his works. 
The elevation of the mind ought to be the principal end of all our studies, 
which, if they do not in some measure effect, they are of very little service 
to us.— Burke. 























IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT COLLOCATION IN WRITING, ILLUSTRATED.—Mr. 
Godwin, while engaged in writing the Life of Lord Chatham, applied to a 
friend, who had been present at the delivery of a celebrated speech of 
Chatham’s, on the ‘‘ household freedom”’ of England, for an account of that 
speech. His friend, among other striking passages, repeated to him the 
following: ‘‘An Englishman’s house is his castle. Its roof may be of 
straw, the winds may whistle around it, the rain and the snow may enter 
it, but the King cannot—he dare not.’”? Godwin wrote down the passage, 
as follows, and it appears thus in his work : ‘‘ An Englishman’s house is 
his castle. Its roof may be of straw, the snow and the rain may enter it, 
the winds may whistle around it, but the King cannot—he dare not.” 





















_ “The best preparation for the future, whether it be joy or sorrow, is the 
right performance of the duties of the present.” —Mrs. Follen. 
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BARNSTABLE REPORT. 


We publish the Report of the School Committee of the town of Barnstable, 
because of the well-devised form of Table in which the most material sta- 
tistical facts in relation to the schools are stated. ‘The Table will furnish a 
good model for many towns, and can be adopted, with modifications, by 
many others. 

REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

In conformity with the requisitions of the Law, [Ch. 105, Sec. 1.] passed in April, 1838, 
the School Committee of the town of Barnstable, for the year ending March 4th, 1839, 
would respectfully 

Report—That they have visited the several schools, and find that their condition is as 
represented in the following table, so far as it can be well expressed in a Report. 














No. of ss Pay of Teachers) Length of\ xy ber of Ave _|Proportion of 
District, | Names of Teachers. per mouth. , [@chool in! scholars. | tendance. [Attendance 
No. 1 |Edward Reed, $30 9 52 44 85 

2 |Asa H. Gould, 30 12 38 27 82 
3 |Otis Braman, 37 12 52 40 577 
Miss Mary Milnes, 12 12 42 35 83 
Miss Mary Lothrop, 12 12 35 30 86 
4 |Joshua M. Pitman, 40 11 59 44 74 
5 |George G. Fogg, 30 12 43 36 84 
6 {Otis R. Crocker, 24 12 37 29 578 
7 |Daniel Parker, Jr. 25 12 51 33 65 
8 |Nathan Hamlin, 20 4 18 15 83 
9 |Arthur W. Crocker, 26 12 45 37 84 
10 \George Marston, 28 10 50 36 »72 
11 |George Jenkins, 34 80 9 33 23 370 
12 |Henry A. Scudder, 40 11 53 45 85 
13 John P. Washburn, 34 38 12 64 
14 |Nathan Hamblin, 26 10 55 46 84 
15 |Kies Doane, 32 50 14 1-2) 59 
16 |Loring Boyden, 30 12 34 28 82 
17 'Waldo Converse, 35 11 1-2! 68 36 ,53 
18 |Jonathan Coe, 35 10 69 58 384 
19 |John F. Bigelow, 29 12 60 50 83 
20 /|Francis E. Cleaves, 28 80 13 1-2} 47 30 ,64 
21 |Seth Wing. 29 10 40 33 83 























Owing to the small number of your Committee, they being but three, compared with the 
great extent of the town, and the large number of districts, they have been compelled to 
make a division of the duties among themselves, each one having the sole care of a certain 
number of schools, otherwise, their duties would have been much more than any one, hav- 
ing any other pursuits, could possibly attend to, inasmuch asa full compliance with the laws, 
would have demanded the undivided time of one man, for nearly three months. In view of 
these facts, they would suggest to the town, the expediency of enlarging the number of the 
Committee, and requiring of them an accurate return of the number of times each school 
has been visited. And they make this suggestion the more readily, as the expense to the 
town will not be increased by so doing. 

Your Committee would further represent, that the greatest evil, now weighing upon our 
schools, appears to them to be the habit, most of the districts have fallen into, of postpon- 
ing the choice of their Prudential Committee, or agent, till late in the autumn. In the first 
place, this leaves the districts without any agents from the time when the town-meeting is 
held, until the next choice, full half the year, because the town votes permission to the 
districts to choose them only for one year from the town-meeting ;—of course, the agents’ 
offices must expire with the vote which gives them being ; that is, with the next town-meet- 
ing. Again, this late choice of the agent, gives him but very little time to engage a teacher. 
The best ones are often engaged, by other towns, sometimes in the summer, so that 
this, added to his great haste for the schools to begin, compels him to take up with whoever 
he can get. This, likewise, acts upon the examining Committee, by, in some sort, com- 
pelling them to give such a teacher his certificate of qualification, because there is no time 
left to procure another, and the only choice is between him and none at all. These evils 


* In this column, the implied denominator, 100, represents the whole number of scholars; the numer- 
ator expressed, shows the average proportion of those present each day. 
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have been very manifest the past winter. Many of our schools did not begin until some 
weeks after the proper and desired time, because there was no teacher provided, notwith- 
standing the agents did all they could do, in the little time given them ; and some districts 
have not had the whole amount of school, which their money would have furnished them, 
because the teachers, though they might have begun earlier, could not remain later in the 
season ; so that those districts now have unexpended school money on hand. Ia addition 
to all this, a bill of expense is thus created to the town, and labor accumulated upon the 
School Committee, by compelling them to meet six or eight times to examine teachers, as 
they are engaged one after another, and each wishing to begin his school immediately, 
when, otherwise, two or three meetings for such purpose would be all that is necessary, 
Your Committee would, therefore, suggest to the town, the expediency of passing a vote, 
requesting or instructing the several districts to choose their agents early in the spring—say 
sometime in the month of March or April ; or something to that effect ; provided the town 
authorizes the districts to choose their agents. 

The general condition of the schools has been very good. At the same time, there can 
be no doubt that the interest and attention of the scholars would be much increased, if the 
parents would make it a point to visit the schools once or twice during the winter, thus 
manifesting to their children that they felt an interest in them ; for it is most generally true, 
that whatever the parent highly esteems, the child will think much of ; and, on the con- 
irary, what the parent neglects, the child will little regard. Moreover, they should do this 
for its effect upon the teacher ; for, as they would not employ a workman on their farms, 
in their workshop, or manufactory, without occasionally overseeing him, let them also 
bring the same motives for activity and faithfulness to bear upon the teacher, if the educa- 
tion of children be not of less moment in their eyes than the raising of grain, or the making 
shoes, or the building a ship. 

But, while our schools are fairly subjects of commendation, on the whole, your Commit- 
tee regret that they cannot say the same for the schoolhouses. Some of these are sufficient 
for the schools which occupy them. But many of them are so small, that the scholars are 
so crowded together as to sit uncomfortably, while the movement of any one will disturb 
several others ; and the air in the room, after a little time, becomes so bad from confined 
space and want of ventilation, that it is unfit for any human being to breathe ; certainly 
destructive to that feeling of active health which is best adapted to study, and without 
which the mind cannot act freely and to advantage. It can only be the active habits and 
healthy frames of the children which save them from positive sickness. 

Your Committee have, on the whole, been much gratified with the state of the schools, 
and they would present no apology for animadverting, as they have done, on some particu- 
lars in relation to them, because they believe that their fellow citizens have no desire to 
come together to hear eulogy upon their schools, but would rather hear and correct any 
evils that may exist among them ; feeling that there is no more elevated ambition ina 
town, than zeal to excel in its system of popular education ; and that there is no better test 
of the state of society in any town, than the condition of its schools, for in a very few years 
the schools make the society. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
GeorGEeE W. Woopwarp, Chairman. 
WarREN Marcuant, Secretary. 





NORMAL SCHOOL AT LEXINGTON. 


The Normal School at Lexington, is to be opened on the first Wednesday 
of July, inst. It is to be under the care of Cyrus Pierce, Esq., late Princi- 
pal of the Town School in Nantucket. Mr. Pierce is a teacher of extensive 
and well-earned celebrity. He brings to the discharge of his important 
duties, in this new sphere, not merely a knowledge of practical details, but 
a full experience, ripened into wisdom, by a profound study of his profession 
for many years. Whoever has seen Mr. Pierce in his school, or has heard 
him discuss questions pertaining to his profession, must have perceived, that 
his long course of practice, instead of contracting his mind into the routine, 
has expanded it into the philosophy, of education. With such an instructer, 
the School at Lexington will commence under the most favorable auspices. 





COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 


The Law has made it the duty of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion to visit, annually, the several counties in the State at such time and 
place as may be designated by the Board, for the purpose of meeting in Con- 
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vention as many of the friends of Education as may choose, then and there, 
toassemble. ‘hese meetings will, generally, be held during the ensuing 
autumn. Notices of the time and place for each county meeting, will be 
forwarded in due season, to the School Committees of the respective towns. 
We subjoin the blank torm of the circular letter. 


CIRCULAR. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE ScHooL CoMMITTEE. 


The Legislature have deemed it advisable to provide for the holding of 
an Annual Convention, in each county in the State, to be composed ‘‘ of all 
such teachers of the public schools, members of the school committees of 
the several towns, and friends of Education generally, as may voluntarily 
assemble,’’ for the purpose of promoting the welfare of our Common 
Schools. It has been made the duty of the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation to give due notice of the time and place of holding such Conventions. 

In compliance, therefore, with the requisitions of the law, you are here- 
by respectfully notified, that it is proposed to hold a Convention of the 
friends of Education in your county, on the day of next, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M.;—and you are also respectfully requested both to at- 
tend yourselves, and to procure the attendance of all persons, who, by their 
presence, may either contribute to the usefulness, or derive benefit from the 
discussions, of such a meeting. 

It is believed that these Conventions will, as they have heretofore done, 
furnish an opportunity for mutual improvement, by an interchange of opin- 
ions between intelligent men, so that each member may return to his sphere 
of duty, enlightened by the counsels of all the rest ; and it is hoped, that 
gentlemen will come to them, prepared to exhibit the most obvious and se- 
rious of existing defects in our schools, and to suggest the remedies which 
may be most practicable and efficient. 

The law has further made it my duty, in my annual circuit over the State, 
for the purpose of attending the County Conventions, to ‘‘ collect informa- 
tion of the actual condition and efficiency of the Common Schools, and other 
means of Popular Education. As it is impracticable to collect, at the same 
time, full and accurate information, on a great variety of subjects, I have 
deemed it advisable on this, as on former occasions, to select a few topics 
of general interest, and to limit my inquiries to them ;—aiming rather at 
completeness of information ona less number of subjects, than at an imper- 
fect and superficial acquaintance with a more extended range. 

Among the ‘‘ means of Popular Education,”’ respecting which it is my 
duty to seek for information, is the existence of Town, Social, or District- 
School Libraries, composed of books, suited to the wants of children and 
~—_ and adapted to their state of mental advancement. Other means of 

opular Education are to be found in Mechanics’ Institutes, and Lyceums, 
Literary Societies, or Associations under any name, instituted for the de- 
livery of courses of Popular Lectures. 

As it would be highly useful and interesting to know what means exist, 
either for cultivating or gratifying habits of reading among the young ; and 
also to what extent persons of a more advanced age avail themselves of 
the researches and attainments of other minds, through the medium of regu- 
lar courses of Lectures, on literary or scientific subjects, I take the lib- 
erty to propose the following questions to your Board. 

1. Is there in your town, any Town, Social, or District-School Library ? 
_ 2. Ifso, how many, what number of volumes do they contain, and what 
is their present value, as nearly as you can estimate it ? 

3. What number of persons have a right of access to them? 

4. Are the books of which they consist, adapted to the capacities of 
children and youth, and have they good intellectual and moral tendencies ? 
Please be as particular as your convenience will allow respecting the char- 
acter of the books. 
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5. Have you any Mechanic’s Institute in your Town, either with or with- 
out reading rooms ¢ | 

6. If any, what number of members belongs to it? = 

7. Have you Lyceums, Literary Societies, or Associations under any 
name, before which courses of Popular Lectures on literary or scientific 
subjects, have been delivered within the year last past ? 

8. If any, what number of persons have usually attended the Lectures ? 

9. What amount of money has been expended for Lectures, within the 
last year ? 

10. What isthe probable amount of the incidental expenses for Lecture- 
rooms, fuel, lights, attendance, &c.? 

















































| 4A 11. At what time were the above institutions established, and are they in 
ane a flourishing or declining condition ? 
' Ve I trust | may be excused for stating two or three reasons in explanation 
pa | of the urgency of my request that these interrogatories may be answered. 
af Full statistical information, on the above points, would constitute a body 
| 


of facts, bearing directly upon the great question of popular intelligence, and 
| hardly to be surpassed in interest or usefulness. A failure to answer these 
q alt questions, even by a few towns, would greatly reduce the value of the results 
Vey obtained from all the others, because in this, as in all other cases of statistical 

£3; investigations, the value of the results depends very much upon the com- 
1.4 pleteness of the details. In former years, a non-compliance on the part of 
; school committees, in answering the questions propounded, has subjected 
me to not a little trouble and expense, either in repeating the inquiries, or 
in seeking for the information from other sources, which would more ap- 
apt propriately have come from committees, and which they might so convenient- 
ly have furnished. 

Committees will, therefore, render an important service to the cause of 
Education by bringing written answers to the above questions to the Con- 
ventions in their respective counties, or, if all the members of the committee 
in any case, should be unavoidably detained, the answers can be forwarded 
to the meeting directed to the subscriber. 

Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 
Boston, July 1, 1839. 





Tue Bavance or Happiness EQuAL.—‘‘ An extensive contemplation on 
human affairs, will lead us to this conclusion, that among the different condi- 
tions and ranks of men, the balance of happiness is preserved in a great 
measure equal, and that the high and the low, the rich and the poor, ap- 
proach, in point of real enjoyment, much nearer to each other than is com- 
monly imagined. In the lot of man, mutual compensations, both of pleasure 
and of pain, universally take place. Providence never intended, that any 
state here should be either completely happy, or entirely miserable. If the 
4 feelings of pleasure are more numerous, and more lively, in the higher 
bai departments of life, such also are those of pain. If greatness flatters our 
vanity, it multiplies our dangers. If opulence increases our gratifications, 
it increases, in the same proportion, our desires and demands. If the poor 
are confined to a more narrow circle, yet within that circle lie most of the 
natural satisfactions, which, after all the refinements of art, are found to 
be the most genuine and true. In a state, therefore, where there is neither 
so much to be coveted on the one hand, nor to be dreaded on the other, 
as at first appears, how submissive ought we to be to the disposal of Provi- 
dence !_ How temperate in our desires and pursuits! How much more 
attentive to preserve our virtue and to improve our minds, than to gain the 
doubtful and equivocal advantages of worldly prosperity !”’ 
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{Tue Common Scuoou Journa.; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, § 
Webb, Boston: Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year.] 





